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Universal Day of Prayer for Students 


The Call 


“HE General Committee of the 
‘| World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration hereby appoint February 12, 
1905, as the Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students. For nearly ten years the 
corresponding date, the second Sunday 
of February, has been observed in this 
way by all the national and international 
Christian student movements of Europe, 
America, Australasia, Asia, and Africa. 
These movements now embrace over 
1,700 separate Christian student societies 
with a total membership of 100,000 stu- 
dents and professors. 

God Himself has invited us to pray 
for the advancement of the interests of 
His Kingdom. Christ, by teachings, 
commands, and example, has indicated 
the vital relation of prayer to the exten- 
sion of His sway. The place which the 
early Christians gave to prayer in their 
activities constitutes one of the principal 
causes of their spiritual triumphs. The 
history of the various Christian student 
movements of the world shows that all 
their greatest achievements have been 
inaugurated and carried forward in the 
power of prayer. The spiritual needs of 
the student world will not be met nor its 
vast spiritual possibilities realized apart 
from prayer. The largest manifestation 
of the Spirit of Christ in the student 
communities waits on the faithful and 
fervent petitions of men who believe in 

od. In view of considerations like 
these, to what exercise can Christians 
devote themselves which will accomplish 
so much as by giving themselves to in- 
tercession on behalf of the students of 
the world, from whose ranks come a dis- 
Proportionately large number of leaders 
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in the many spheres of thought and 
action. 

That the observance of the day may 
be profitable, wise, and reverent, use 
should be made of those means which in 
actual experience have been found to be 
most helpful. 

1. Let the leaders of each Christian 
student society come together and read 
this call, and, after prayerful discussion, 
arrive at conclusions which will insure 
the best observance of the Day of Prayer. 

2. Try to get more clergymen than 
ever to preach sermons on February 12, 
designed to lead Christians to recognize 
the importance of the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ among the students 
of all lands, to believe more fully in the 
transcendent value of prayer, and to en- 
gage in definite prayer on behalf of 
students. 

3. Have at least one meeting on the 
Day of Prayer in which Christian stu- 
dents will unite in earnest prayer for 
the students of the world. Encourage 
groups of students to give themselves to 
intercession. It should be emphasized 
also that the real effectiveness of meet- 
ings for prayer depends in no small 
measure on our faithfulness in secret 
prayer. 

4. The Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students should be characterized by 
well-directed efforts to lead students into 
a vital faith in Christ. The fact that 
Christians throughout the world will on 
this day be uniting in believing prayer 
for students should encourage us to ex- 
pect that our labors at such a time will 
be specially fruitful. The practice in 
many universities and colleges of devot- 
ing not only the second Sunday of Feb- 
ruary, but also the preceding Saturday 
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and following Monday, to such evan- 
gelistic efforts is to be commended. 

5. Whatever may be done to make 
prayer more of a reality to us will help in 
promoting the realization of the purpose 
of the day. The use of the subjoined 
“Occasions for Thanksgiving” and “Ob- 
jects for Intercession,” together with 
the information given in the last annual 
report of the Christian student move- 
ments of the world, will make our pray- 
ing more definite, earnest, and unselfish. 
The reading of books, like Andrew Mur- 
ray’s “The Ministry of Intercession,” 
will stimulate us to employ more faith- 
fully this great means of usefulness. 
The re-examination of the Scriptural 
grounds for prayer will strengthen faith 
in its reasonableness and efficacy. View- 
ing anew the example of Jesus Christ 
our Pattern as a man of Prayer will not 
fail to strengthen within us the prayer 
passion. 

On behalf of the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, 

Kart Fries, Chairman, 
Joun R. Mort, General Secretary. 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 


Some Occasions for Thanksgiving 


The fact that, taking the student world 
as a whole, the past year has witnessed 
an increase in the number of students 
drawn into the Kingdom of Christ. 

The fact that the year has been char- 
acterized. by the largest increase ever 
made among students in the enrolment 
in Bible study. 

The fact that among students in nearly 
all parts of Christendom there has been 
a growing interest in the missionary 
program and work of the Church. 


The Students of the 


The encouraging progress made dur- 
ing the year among the students of Latin 
countries, especially the inauguration of 
the national student movement of Italy, 

The enlarged plans for the develop- 
ment of the work of the Federation on 
behalf of the women students of the 
world. 


Some Objects for Intercession 


That the series of meetings to be con- 
ducted in Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities in February by the General 
Secretary of the Federation may be 
markedly blessed by the Spirit of God. 

That the Student Missionary Confer- 
ence to be held in Germany in April, 
1905, and the next Conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation to 
be held in Holland in May, 1905, may 
exert a powerful influence on the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom among the students 
of all countries, and through them on 
the evangelization of the world. 

That organized Christian work among 
the women students of the world may, 
under the leadership of Miss Rouse, be 
greatly advanced, especially on the Con- 
tinent. 

That God may overrule in the present 
war in the Far East for the furtherance 
of His own plans for the students of 
Russia, as well as of Japan, Korea, and 
China. 

That all Christian student societies 
may more zealously and steadfastly seek 
to realize their primary aim—the win- 
ning of students to become intelligent 
and loyal disciples of Christ. 

Other objects for intercession and 
thanksgiving will be found in the 
pamphlet entitled, Progress in the 
World-wide Student Movement. 


Maritime Provinces 


By Charles W. Gilkey 


HAT irregular corner of the con- 
tinent which juts out from the 
eastern boundaries of Quebec and 
Maine more than 400 miles toward 
Newfoundland, forming the provinces 
of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 


Cape Breton, with Prince Edward Isl- 
and close by, is known to the rest of 
the Western world largely through the 
reports of summer tourists. They te 
turn in larger numbers each year with 
much to tell of the tides, the scenery, 
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and the people, as they appear in the ed in 1841 under Baptist auspices, is 
season when the whole country is at its located at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, on 
best. But of what happens in the ordi- the shore of the Basin of Minas, only 
nary life of the Maritime Provinces dur- two miles from the village of Grand 
ing the short fall, the long winter, and Pré, the goal of every visitor to the 
the late spring, the outside world knows “Land of Evangeline.” President J. G. 
far less; for only necessity will draw Schurman of Cornell University is an 
a traveler thither when winter storms Acadia alumnus. The name Mt. Alli- 
have drifted deep through the 200 miles son covers a group of institutions situ- 
of wilderness between Bangor and St. ated at Sackville, New Brunswick, very 
John, and have roughened the Atlantic near the Nova Scotia line, providing 
irom Boston to Yarmouth or Halifax. elementary and higher education in art, 
So it comes about that the student life business, music, and theology; they are 
of these provinces—which, like student under Methodist auspices. 

life everywhere, must be seen from the The other two institutions were 
inside—is comparatively little known to founded by the provincial governments. 
the students of Upper Canada and the The University of New Brunswick was 
States. established in 1800 at Fredericton, the 
The four largest and most representa- capital of the Province. Dalhousie Uni- 
live institutions in the Provinces are versity, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, is the 
Acadia, Mount Allison, Dalhousie, and largest of the four, having about 350 
the University of New Brunswick. All students in its different departments. 
lour are coeducational. Acadia, found- The original endowment of Dalhousie 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK, FREDERICTON 


came from funds collected at the port 
of Castine, Maine, during its occupation 
by British and Canadian forces in the 
War of 1812. 

The student life at these institutions 
is by no means so strange as some of 
one’s first impressions of the Provinces 
might lead one to expect. At Acadia, 
the visitor, who looks out of the window 
on his way down to breakfast in what 
is not the “dormitory” but the “resi- 
dence,” is likely to see several haystacks 
apparently floating off across the Basin 
of Minas; at the dinner hour he may 
find it hard to believe the evidence of 
his eyes that these same stacks are 
perched high on posts above the marsh 
some miles from the Basin. Then, if he 
walks down through the town soon 
after, he will see wharves that stop half- 
way down the banks of a deep gully of 
soft brown mud, and schooners high 
and dry alongside some score of feet 
from the narrow stream at the bottom. 
After these experiences with Bay of 
Fundy tides, he will be prepared for 
almost anything in the way of surprises. 
On the way back, however, his sense of 
the strangeness of things will be partly 
dispelled when he meets a student whis- 
tling “Bluebell;” and will almost dis- 


appear if in the evening he attends an 
enthusiastic song and cheer rehearsal in 
preparation for a championship foot- 
ball game, and hears words set to such 
well-known college music as “Our Di- 
rector,” “John Brown’s Body,” and “Up 
the Street.” 

After a longer acquaintance with the 
Maritime students, however, a_ visitor 
will see many real differences between 
them and students of other sections. 
Their life is simpler, more conservative, 
and less strenuous. College work occu- 
pies a large proportion of the average 
student’s time and attention, and the 
outside interests of college life are less 
varied and exacting. Scholarly attain- 
ments are honored and sought after to 
an extent not always prevalent among 
students. Old academic customs and 
traditions are carefully kept up. At the 
University of New Brunswick, for im- 
stance, all students are expected to weaf 
gowns to lectures and recitations. It 1s 
probably safe to say that the Rhodes 
scholars from the Maritime Provinces 
will find less that is unfamiliar in the 
life at Oxford than many at least of the 
American representatives. 

The social life of Maritime students 
is largely influenced by two facts: there 
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are no fraternities or distinctively social 
clubs, and the universities are coeduca- 
tional At Acadia and Mt. Allison, 
where there are residences, there is a 
social atmosphere which the scattered 
students at the other universities inevi- 
tably miss. Among the men, the literary 
or debating society,—of which much is 
made,—the glee club, the athletic asso- 
ciation, and the Christian Association, 
are the chief organizations around which 
social life centers. The more formal 
social functions at all the universities, 
given usually by one of these societies, 
take the form of “topic receptions.” At 
these occasions a program of topics of 
conversation is given out and filled ex- 
actly as are orders at a dance, and the 
ringing of a bell or a few chords on the 
piano announce the close of each topic. 
Needless to say, the couples, who spend 
the topic in promenading about the hall 
Or in some more or less retired corner, 
do not always rigidly restrict their con- 
versation to the topics assigned. 
Athletics have not yet become the all- 
absorbing passion of the Maritime stu- 
dents, and yet interest in them is strong 
and apparently growing. The main 
branches of intercollegiate sport are 


football, hockey, and track athletics; 
baseball, which is just obtaining a foot- 
hold, is as yet confined to interclass 
games within the colleges. Unlike the 
students of the upper provinces, whose 
football is a compromise between the 
English and American games, the Mari- 
time colleges play the pure English game 
—open, clean, spectacular, full of oppor- 
tunities for individual brilliancy, but 
with more of the element of luck and 
less of team-play and “science” than the 
American game. The Dalhousie “fif- 
teen” is easily the best in the four prov- 
inces. It rather outclasses the other col- 
lege teams, and finds its strongest rival 
in a team made up of naval officers 
stationed at Halifax, many of whom are 
graduates of the English universities. 
The Christian work in these colleges, 
like other phases of their life, has inter- 
esting and distinctive features. The 
people of the Provinces are, as a whole, 
a markedly religious people, so that a 
large part of the students enter college 
with definite religious training. This 
fact, coupled with the comparatively 
small number of students in the institu- 
tions, make some rather striking reports 
possible from the Christian Associations, 
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both Acadia and at Mt. Alli- 
almost all the men in the col- 
lege are members of the Association. 
Acadia has sixty per cent. of the men 
students in bible study, and twenty per 
cent. in mission study. The University 
of New Brunswick Association reports 
fifty per cent. of the men students in 
Bible study and twenty-five per cent. in 
mission study. 

It has always been the practice of the 
professors, especially at the two denom- 
inational colleges, to engage heartily in 
the Christian work. In earlier days this 
work was under their immediate direc- 
tion, but the affiliation of each of the 
four with the Intercollegiate 
Movement during the last twenty years, 
has by no means broken this close co- 
operation between faculty and students. 
Many of the Association Bible classes 
are still taught by professors, and their 
advisory relation to the Association has 
always been intimate and helpful. A like 
close relation has also existed between 
the Association and the local churches. 


colleges 


MT. 


ALLISON UNIVERSITY, SACKVILLE 

The leadership of the Association has 
been largely in the hands of students 
preparing for distinctively Christian 
callings. In the Maritime colleges there 
have always been many men _ looking 
toward the ministry or foreign mission 
service; of these a large part have usu- 
ally spent more time in religious work 
betore entering college. As a result, 
the Associations have had a leadership 
at once mature and experienced. 

With these advantages have come 
many problems. Chief of these, per- 
haps, has been the task of bringing 
home to the minds and wills of the stu- 
dents the fact that Christianity is not a 
status transmitted by inheritance or se- 
cured by membership in any society, 
but a personal life. There is likewise 
the problem of placing Christian service 
in and after college before the entire 
student body as a responsibility and an 
opportunity for every man, and not sim- 
ply as the special province of a few who 
intend to enter professional Christian 
callings. Involved in both these is the 
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problem of so directing the Associations 
as to meet, not the traditions of the past, 
but the needs and possibilities of the 
present and future. 

For the consideration of these and 
other problems the Maritime student 
Associations have been coming together 
annually in conference, meeting in turn 
at each of the four universities. The 
conference this year, the fifteenth such, 
was held at Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, on November 17-20. About sev- 
enty-five delegates were present, sixty 
of whom were visitors. Representatives 
of the Maritime Committee, the Inter- 
national Committee, and the Student 
Volunteer Movement, were present as 
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Winning a Roommate 


HE personal work that I have been 

able to do successfully has been 

of the most natural type. From work 

that was out of the ordinary there has 
been little apparent result. 

I had known Harry since he entered 
college, but we were thrown together 
more than usual for a few days near the 
end of his sophomore year. The last 
night but one before vacation we spent 
together at my room. We chatted awhile 
before we slept, and I knew that God had 
entrusted me with a rare opportunity. 

“Harry,” I said, “there is something 
I want to know very much. I am sure 
you will pardon a very personal ques- 
tion. Why aren’t you a Christian?” 

Slowly but earnestly he answered, 
“I wish I were.” And he told me of 
the time when he had been an active 
Christian, and how he had drifted away 
and in college especially had set a rapid 
pace until he had made a reputation that 
was not to his credit. His studies had 
led him into doubt, and his sin had cut 
him off from helpful friendships. Now 
he was confining himself to his books, 
and he hoped to finish his course with- 
out any further disgrace. 

“That is a pretty gloomy prospect,” 
I remarked, “for a man with his best 
two years before him.” 


Personal Work 79 


leaders. The most prominent speakers 
were Rev. H. F. Waring of Halifax, 
Rev. John de Soyres of St. John, and 
Principal R. A. Falconer of Pine Hill 
Seminary, Halifax. The conference 
opened on the evening of the 17th—the 
Canadian Thanksgiving Day—with a 
largely attended “topic reception” given 
to the delegates. The day sessions of 
Friday and Saturday were given up to 
conferences, the evening and Sunday 
sessions to addresses. The entire con- 
ference was marked by a spirit of quiet 
earnestness. Its results will show in 
larger service and stronger living in the 
Associations of the Maritime universi- 
ties this year. 


Personal Work 


“I know it,” he acknowledged; “I’m 
ashamed of the past, and the future 
doesn’t look much better. As I have 
watched some of these fellows here, I 
have wished for their chance and ambi- 
tion. Somehow, my doubts don’t seem 
so important as they did. But I failed 
once.” 

“You have yet time to show what 
Christ can do for a fellow,” I said. 
“Leave the past to Him. You know your 
weakness, and He will help you if you 
will let Him, and He will take care of 
your doubts too.” 

After some thoughtful minutes, he 
said: “I ama passionate fellow. I have 
thought a good deal about this, and if 
I go into it, I’ll do it with all my might.” 

“Go into it,’ I urged. “You know 
the conditions.” 

He hesitated, but finally gave me his 
hand, saying “I'll do it.” And there in 
the quiet and darkness we prayed to- 
gether, and he pledged allegiance anew 
to the Master. 


Led Step by Step through Repeated 
Efforts 


When I entered college I was not a 
Christian and was expecting to practice 
law after completing the college course, 
and to devote part of my time to show- 
ing that there is nothing in Christianity. 
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One of the first men I met at college 
was the acting general secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who 
was in the railroad station greeting the 
new students. A couple of days later 
he went with me to all of the professors 
whom I had to interview before com- 
pleting my matriculation and unwound 
for me all the “red tape.” This was 
only one of the many services he ren- 
dered me before he left the institution 
a few weeks later to accept a position 
as teacher in a college in another state. 
The night before he left he was with 
me till after twelve o’clock and told me 
many things about Christ. Before leav- 
ing he had made arrangements, though 
I did not know of it then, to have the 
Association send me as a delegate to the 
state convention. There I met H. W. 
Rose, who stopped me one afternoon 
after one of the sessions of the conven- 
tion, and asked me to accept Christ. We 
knelt down between two of the pews of 
the church where the convention was 
meeting, and he prayed. I did not ac- 
cept Christ at the time, but the impres- 
sion made on me by that interview with 
Rose has never passed away. 

Soon after returning from the con- 
vention I changed my boarding place 
and became the roommate of the presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and he often talked with me 
about Christ and the Christian life. One 
morning in the latter part of January, 
I was in my room alone studying when 
I determined to settle the matter, and 
then and there, kneeling by the bed, I 
gave myself to Jesus Christ. That 
afternoon I told the pastor of the church 
which I had sometimes attended of what 
I had done and that I would unite with 
the church the next Sunday. 

By this time I saw so many reasons 
for accepting Christ that I thought 
everyone should do so, and I coveted the 
opportunity of leading others to do 
what I had done. Since my roommate 
was already a Christian, 1 could not 
offer Christ to him, but his brother who 
roomed across the hall was not, and I 
told him what I had done and why, and 
he told me that he also wanted to be- 
come a Christian. Both of us united 
with the church together the next Sun- 


day. We often talked over our first ex- 
periences together later when he was 
president and I general secretary of the 
Association. 

Soon after I became a Christian, one 
of the traveling secretaries of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement visited our 
institution and came to me and asked 
me personally why I was not planning 
to go to the foreign field. The next 
summer at Lake Geneva I went out 
on the lake with Burton St. John and 
he talked with me about the foreign 
work, and my engaging in it. The next 
fall after an interview with Rose [| 
signed the Volunteer Declaration card 
and gave it to him. 


Indecision and Decision 


A student thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the Christian religion came to 
me for an interview. He agreed that 
the Christian life is, of course, the only 
means of overcoming temptation; that 
every college man is a tempted man, and 
that the highest life is only found in 
perfect acceptance of Jesus Christ. 
“Then why not accept Him?” But he 
had never definitely faced the question 
before. It had always been a general- 
ity. Brought up in a Christian home and 
as a regular attendant on church serv- 
ices, he had never stopped long enough 
to think the matter through to a conclu- 
sion. “Is not this a favorable opportu- 
nity to enter the highest life? Can you 
afford to reject a proposition which 
means the truest and best life? Is such 
action either business-like or scholarly?” 
“Of course not, but the trouble is to 
decide.” So he went away knowing that 
he ought to decide, but not willing to 
use his will in settling this greatest of 
all questions. 

An upper classman, who was a fine 
athlete in a state institution, had these 
difficulties which kept him from accept- 
ing Christ: First, he was living in sin 
and feared that if he should take a 
stand, he could not live up to his pro- 
fession. He was led to see that Christ 
agrees to break the power of habit and 
gives strength through personal associa- 
tion with Him, for overcoming sin. 
Secondly, he felt that there must come 
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into his life some tremendous feeling or 
sentiment before he could consider him- 
self a Christian. He needed only to see 
that his only duty was to turn away 
from sin, and putting himself before 
Christ, open his heart to receive His life, 
thus becoming really a disciple of Him. 
On seeing the reasonableness, and at the 
same time the power of it, he said, “I 
will do it,” and went away with a glad 
heart and a fixed determination which 
meant that power had come into his life. 


A Conference Delegate 


At one of the student conferences last 
summer a Jew, who was a member of 
one of the large delegations, overheard 
one of the secretaries talking to another 
man who was not a Christian about 
Jesus Christ. He approached the secre- 
tary and told him that when he entered 
college the fall before, he had been ad- 
vised not to be in any haste to ally him- 
self with any particular crowd of men, 
because the best opportunities would 


A’ a meeting held at Harvard on 
December 2, 1904, addressed by 
the Honorable John W. Foster, Ex- 
Secretary of State, a missionary move- 
ment, decided upon by Cambridge men 
last summer, was made public, which, 
because of the character and position of 
those connected with it, gives promise 
of large results in the future. 

The movement is officially known as 
The Harvard Mission and is the cul- 
mination of an interest in missions that 
began among the Harvard delegates at 
the Student Volunteer Convention at 
Toronto in February, 1902, and was 
especially stimulated by the departure 
for India in the fall of that year of Mr. 
Edward C. Carter, who became Har- 
vard’s representative in India. He is 
serving as the General Secretary for the 
Christian Association movement in that 
Empire. From that time to the present 
the foreign missionary enterprise has 
been gaining an ever widening circle of 
friends in the university, and a consid- 
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come later. He had followed the ad- 
vice and knew very few students. When 
someone told him about the conference, 
he decided to go with the men from his 
institution, because they seemed to be a 
fine lot of fellows. His family are not 
orthodox Jews and he had known no 
religion. At the conference he had been 
hearing much about Christ and Christian 
service, and had heard personal work 
referred to many times. Since he was 
not a Christian, he was expecting some- 
one to speak to him, but the conference 
was nearly over and no one had done 
so. Was the secretary willing to talk 
with him about Christ? The secretary 
happened to be a member of the same 
delegation, and asking God to forgive 
his neglect, he did then present Christ 
to the best of his ability. The Jew was 
led to accept Jesus Christ as a per- 
sonal Savior. There were still some 
things which he did not understand, but 
he was going back to study them out, 
to be a member of a Bible class, and to 
consider church membership. 


erable number of undergraduates have 
volunteered for work abroad. An or- 
ganization has been effected, consisting 
of an executive committee, whose chair- 
man is Professor Edward C. Moore, and 
an advisory committee, with President 
Theodore Roosevelt, of the class of 1880, 
as its chairman. 

The ends had in view are as follows: 
“(1) The uniting of all Harvard men, 
serving in any foreign field and under 
the missionary boards of any communion 
whatsoever, by a closer tie to one an- 
other and to the University. (2) The 
securing of information concerning all 
work thus prosecuted, this information 
to be used for the benefit of the whole 
student body and alumni. (3) The rais- 
ing of money, primarily for the support 
of Mr. E. C. Carter, but also for con- 
tributions to the support, in part at 
least, of Harvard men hereafter to be 
sent to the field and working under the 
auspices of various agencies. (4) The 


sending out of men who will bear the 
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spirit of the University into their work 
and, in undiminished loyalty to the com- 
munions which they serve, will yet re- 
joice to feel themselves sustained by the 
sentiment of the University community. 
(5) The fostering by all these means of 
the spirit of missions within the Uni- 
versity itself.” 

In a resolution passed at a meeting in 
June, 1904, when the movement received 
its first formulation, it was decided “to 
place in the foreign field within the next 
five years twenty men, who shall be en- 
couraged to go wherever there seems to 
be greatest need and the greatest oppor- 
tunity.” For the execution of these 
plans a committee was appointed con- 
sisting of the following officers: the 
President of the Phillips Brooks House 
. Association, the President of the Har- 
vard Christian Association, the Presi- 
dent of St. Paul’s Society, the Chairman 
of the Foreign Work Committee of the 


Contributions to Missions 
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Christian Association, the Leader of the 
Volunteer Band, and the Graduate Sec- 
retary of the Brooks House Association, 

To a student of missionary organiza- 
tions the plan proposed possesses the 
following advantages: (1) It is flexible 
and does not involve the University in 
any serious obligations that must be met, 
no matter at what cost. (2) It is not 
open to the criticism by existing mis- 
sionary boards, since the Harvard Mis- 
sion will aid all of these in time. (3) 
Inasmuch as the various branches of the 
Christian Church are aided by the move- 
ment, Harvard students of every com- 
munion can be enlisted in the financial 
support of the scheme, as would not so 
easily be the case if only a single Church 
were to be benefited. (4) It has the 
further advantage of interesting the 
University in a large number of fields 
and in a variety of forms of missionary 
effort. 


by Canadian and American 


Students During 1903-04 


HE reports of the institutions of higher learning in the United States and Can- 
ada for the academic year 1903-04, gathered by the Student Volunteer Move- 


ment, show that $72,889.97 were contributed for missions. 


$10,340 over last year. 


This is an increase of 


Reports were received from 459 institutions of the 1,437 in the United States 


and Canada. 


Of these only 294 made contributions. 


Two hundred and eighteen 


institutions gave less than $100; forty-seven gave more than $100 and less than $200; 
twenty-three gave more than $200 and less than $300; fifty-seven contributed $300 and 
over, a list of which is given in the table on page 83. The following table shows what 
was given by different classes of institutions: 

DURING 


AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED BY DIFFERENT CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS 1903-04 


INSTITUTIONS 


‘Total No. 
Institutions 
Contributing 
For Foreign 
Missions 
Contributed 
by Faculty 
and Friends 
Contributed 
Matriculated 


by Students 
No. of Stu- 
dents Con- 
Total No. of 
Students 


tributing 


Total No. 
For City and 
Home Mis- 


Reporting 
Total No 
Total 
Amount 


Co-Educational . 

For Men... 

For Women 

Theological. . . 

Medical bdiedsee 
Dental and Pharmaceutical. 
NS" REE crala mais 
Bible Missionary Training. . 
Agricultural........... ane 
Unclassified 


$21,083.61 $30,642.75 
7,152.50 9,065.50 
6,920.42 0,018.03 
8,168.23 18,109.53 
51.00 75.00 
30.06 30.96 
533-50 687.50 
3,672.76 4,735.61 
257.50 330.00 
g0.00 105.00 


$0,550.14 
1,913.00 
2,007.61 
10,031.30 


Totals for 1903-0 261,575 


19,028 | 246,272 
enteaiah De 


$47,060.57 | $72,889.07 19,265 


*62,549.07 


$26,035.04 $46,855.03 


Totals for 1902-93 459 204 38,928.16 21,988.02 40,561.95 





* Some reports do not state the object for which the contribution was made; hence discrepancy. 
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LIST OF INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING $300 AND MORE TO MISSIONS DURING 1903-04 















Given "7 i of | No. of 
Total Faculty Given by Students | Students 
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INSTITUTIONS Amount and Students Contribut-| Matricu- 
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At the University of Toronto committee was placed in charge of these 

. preparations in each college and faculty 

HEN it was definitely arranged of the University. In order to secure 

that Mr. Mott should give a_ a better grasp of the situation, a religious 

series of addresses at the University of census was taken. It was then known 
Toronto about the end of November, who were professing Christians and who 
steps were at once taken to prepare the had not made a profession. ‘The active 
Way so that the best possible results might men were formed into little groups which 
be obtained. Early in the fall term a met from time to time for prayer and the 
















*If any institutions, whose contribution for home and foreign mission amounted to $300 or more, 


a been omitted from the above list, we shall be glad to make corrections in our next number.—THE 
DITORS. 
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planning of personal work. Fach active 
man was asked to choose some student 
who was not a Christian, with whom he 
was well acquainted and consequently 
was able to influence, and for whom he 
assumed responsibility. This led to a 
considerable amount of personal effort 
for some weeks previous to the date of 
the first meeting. 

At this first meeting, held in Wycliffe 
Convocation Hall—the largest audience 
room available,—and presided over by 
President Loudon, of the University of 
Toronto, some results of the prepara- 
tion were seen in the presence in large 
numbers of men who would not have 
been there, had not their fellow students 
shown tactful perseverance. Mr. Mott 
delivered a convincing address, which led 
even the most careless to think deeply 
over the problems which affect life. Sun- 
day evening the hall was filled again to 
its utmost capacity, and a deep spirit of 
earnestness pervaded the audience as the 
message was delivered. At the close of 
the address, when men were given the 
opportunity to signify their purpose to 
begin the Christian life, a large number 
of them gave an eager response. On 
Monday night there was the same mani- 
fest interest that found expression in 
decisive action. In all at least ninety men 
signified their purpose to take Christ as 
their personal friend and Savior. The 
names and addresses of these students 
were obtained, and during the next few 
days a number of the strongest men in 
the University called upon them in their 
rooms and invited them to enroll them- 
selves in a Bible class. The majority of 
them have already done this, and some of 
the number have united with the church 
of their choice. Others intend taking this 
step at the first opportunity. An effort 
is being made to help some of the men 
to form new associations where formerly 
these were not of the kind to be helpful. 
The influence of this fall’s work on the 
religious life of the University is being 
deeply felt. J. L. McPuerson. 


At the University of Pennsylvania 


A deepening conviction of the need 
and duty of individual work in winning 
their fellow-students to Christ has been 


distinctly noticeable among Association 
men in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Some men have had the call so clearly 
that they are no longer resting upon the 
impulse as a substitute for the deed, but 
are doing what they know they ought 
to do in bringing their fellow-students, 
one by one, face to face with Christ. 
Others are assenting to the need of in- 
dividual work, are admitting the duty, 
and are halting in this inert frame of 
mind. 

Within the Association, and outside of 
it, there has been this year a distinct ad- 
vance in Bible study, some forty groups 
having now undertaken definite Bible 
work. This movement has extended to 
the fraternities, where ten classes are 
now at work. 

Conditions pointed so plainly to. the 
need of encouragement and stimulus to 
the workers active and potential, to a 
needed quickening of the student body 
into an attitude of receptivity toward the 
truth and to a conscious desire to break 
with sin, that Mr. Mott was invited to 
hold several public meetings, and to af- 
ford opportunities for personal conversa- 
tion with the students. Preparatory meet- 
ings of workers were held once a week 
for a month in advance of his coming, 
for the study of methods of individual 
work. Letters announcing the meetings 
were sent to key men throughout the 
University, and printed announcements 
were handed by Association men to stu- 
dents in all departments. 

Mr. Mott addressed four meetings of 
students from Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 4, to the following Tuesday evening. 
He struck hard at sin. He spoke plainly, 
of course without sensationalism, and 
without mincing words, or dodging an 
issue. No man could elude and shift to 
another Mr. Mott’s meanings, the search- 
ing thrust of his words, the pound, 
pound, pound of his sledge-hammer facts, 
—physical, psychological, and_ spiritual. 
The fun of sin began to take on a ghastly 
hue. Even the man whose acts had not 
been habitually gross and debasing was 
given no time or inclination to think of 
the profligate deeds of some other fellow. 
Mr. Mott was striking at mental habits, 
mental folly, mental decay. But in strik- 
ing at sin he had no semblance of strik- 
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ing at the man. “Cut with sin; break 
with it!’ was his message; and the man 
thus unshackled was to find his freedom 
in Jesus Christ. That was the climax of 
Mr. Mott’s message. No freedom of sin 
apart from Christ; no bondage of sin 
with Christ as Savior. 

Crowded audiences, intensely quiet and 
closely watchful, gave answer then and 
there that the message was no misfit. 
The Association men were no less stirred 
than others. Groups of workers met 
with Mr. Mott after the meeting, and 
dispersed to go to work. On Tuesday 
evening just before the closing meeting 
about fifty men took dinner together— 
officers of the University, trustees, mem- 
bers of the faculty, officers of the Asso- 
ciation, and representative students. At 
this dinner Vice-Provost Smith, Mr. 
Mott, and Provost Harrison, made sig- 
nificant addresses, emphasizing the im- 
portance of the work of the Association. 

What the meetings and the conversa- 
tions did was this: Men who had never 
confessed Christ, some of whom were 
“moral” men, saw that the very pos- 
session which they had come to the Uni- 
versity to cultivate-—the mind in all its 
operations—must be the servant of a 
divinely guided will, if that mind were 
to be kept in order for its highest achieve- 
ments. Men who had drifted into fla- 
grant, open sin were startled and halted, 
if faces are any index of the thought 
within. Christian workers were stirred 
to individual work by the dead-in-earnest 
conferences with Mr. Mott. It was a 
quiet, undemonstrative effort, supported 
by prayer, and can be made the beginning 
of a strong, sane, campaign of individual 
work. General Secretary T. S. Evans 
and his co-workers are definitely plan- 
ning to follow up these meetings by 
groups for the study of individual work 
In winning men to Christ. 

Puitip E. Howarp. 


At the University of Michigan 


The first factor that contributed to- 
ward the success of the meetings for 
men at the University of Michigan, De- 
cember 10-12, was efficient advertising. 
Together with all other arrangements, 
this was early put into the hands of one 
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man. In varied ways he brought the 
attention of every Michigan man to Mr. 
Mott. He also advised all University 
organizations to hold their regular or 
special meetings before or after, and not 
during, Mr. Mott’s visit. Pithy state- 
ments that struck the men at a glance 
were used. So by printed word every 
student read of the meetings. 

Exhaustive personal invitation was 
the second factor. A month before the 
first meeting the chairman above men- 
tioned had divided Ann Arbor into nine 
districts; over each district he stationed 
a marshal; each marshal in turn selected 
“street men;” each “street man,” with 
the help of an Association street direc- 
tory, selected “house men.” Thus a 
perfect machine, like a cobweb, worked 
in obedience to the command to secure 
the attendance at the Mott meetings of 
those who would not naturally flock to 
such meetings. It was assumed that 
some hundreds would come voluntarily ; 
their work was to induce other men to 
come. So, through chairman, marshals, 
street men and house men, every man in 
the University learned of the meetings 
by word, as well as through print. 

The third factor that will contribute 
to the lasting good of Christian work in 
the University of Michigan, because of 
these addresses, is persistent personal 
effort. The preliminary work was suc- 
cessful indeed; for at the three meetings 
for men, an average of over I,000 men 
students attended, not to mention a 
mixed audience in University Hall of 
nearly 3,000, many of whom were men. 
The attention of the students was close, 
their interest deep, their caliber unusual. 
Many sought personal interviews, all 
commented favorably, and in general 
the tone of the series was intense, sane, 
and wholesome. During the meetings 
sixty Association members gave their 
attention to the personnel of the audi- 
ences, twenty of these being interested 
especially in the fraternity men. In the 
auditorium they took assigned stations 
and between the addresses met for con- 
ference. Because of their efforts, forty 
men conferred in a body with Mr. Mott 
after the second address, and 190 after 
his last meeting. The stamp of these 
men was impressive, because they rep- 
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resented classes of men not usually 
eager to ally themselves with University 
Christian work. 

For the future the sixty Association 
men will continue to interest themselves 
in following up their earlier work. The 
students who because of Mr. Mott’s ad- 
dresses agreed to identify themselves in 
the Christian life will be given a hearty 
invitation to join in the active work of 
the Association. In this way it is ex- 
pected that tangible results will soon be 
seen from these meetings. Mr. Mott 
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stated that in point of advertising, per- 
sonal invitation, attendance, continued 
interest, representative personnel of the 
audiences, and the backing of the Asso- 
ciation, the recent meetings at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan were the most ex- 
tensive and thorough meetings ever held 
in an American University. If persistent 
effort and earnest desire can accomplish 
it, the results following these meetings 
may soon be reported to correspond to 
this large interest during the sessions. 
ArTLEY B. Parson, 


E:vangelizing the Japanese Army 


By Galen M. Fisher 


“ | l IS the chance of a generation for 

Christianity in Japan.” This was 
the verdict of General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, diplomat and soldier, when he heard 
that the Association had received per- 
mission from the Japanese Minister of 
War to send secretaries to Manchuria 
with the army. Secretary C. V. Hibbard, 
Wisconsin, 1900, and two Japanese col- 
leagues set out at once with tent, games, 
gospels, and other books, hair clippers, 
soap, medicines, correspondence ma- 
terials and gramophone, for Antung, at 
the mouth of the Yalu River. At their 
farewell meeting in Japan, Dr. J. H. 
De Forest declared, “ This meeting is 
probably more important with respect to 
the establishment of Christianity in Japan 
than any other meeting it will be given 
to any of us to attend.” 

The results during the first five weeks 
since operations were begun have justi- 
fied the above judgments. Hibbard 
writes that the secretaries are kept “ on 
the jump” day and night, either in help- 
ing the thousands who frequent the tent, 
or in ministering to the wounded and 
sick in hospitals by distributing gospels 
and booklets, by personal conversations, 
or by gramophone concerts. The pale, 
lifeless features drawn with pain, light 
up at hearing the familiar airs, and under 
their breath men here and there exclaim: 
“Isn’t that good! I’d like to be back 
there again.” Frequent religious meet- 
ings and even Bible classes are held. 
Most of the men have inherited a prej- 
udice against Christianity and have 


never heard a Christian address; but 
after what the secretaries have done for 
them, they are prejudiced in favor of the 
message. So Hibbard says: “ Last night 
I was permitted to speak to about one 
hundred men. I have never seen men 
who listened more eagerly. It is not 
for appearance sake. They are un- 
doubtedly sincere.” 

The correspondence materials are 
highly appreciated. The tables are al- 
ways full of men writing with brush and 
India ink to relatives or friends back in 
the towns or villages of Japan. Every 
one of their letters probably puts in a 
good word for the kind service of the 
Christian Association; but in addition, 
every one of the 45,000 pieces of writing 
material already used bears the imprint 
of the Association, and is thus gradually 
undermining the prejudices of the home 
friends, which the testimony of the 
soldier lad himself will follow up on his 
return. 

Special soldiers’ editions of the Gospels, 
bearing the flags of America and Japan, 
and well-written booklets have been in 
great demand. Books of all sorts are 
eagerly borrowed, and newspapers are 
almost devoured. [Illustrated English 
and American magazines are most wel- 
come; for whether they understand Eng- 
lish or not, the soldiers get a great deal 
out of the pictures. If readers have 
magazines to contribute, they should 
notify Mr. H. P. Andersen at 3 West 
29th St., New York. 

The endorsement of the Army Work 
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by the Minister of War and the evident 
success of its methods, even from a 
military point of view, has led comman- 
dants in Manchuria to give it hearty wel- 
come. One general, after hearing of the 
work done at Antung, cabled to the Asso- 
ciation National Committee at Tokyo to 
send out secretaries and supplies to his 
post. 

Mr. R. S. Miller, Cornell, 1887, was 
so impressed by the issues at stake that 
he secured leave of absence from his post 
in the American Legation at Tokyo, and 
under the commission of the Japanese 
Association National Committee, went 
to China and Manchuria to investigate. 
His tour resulted,—(1) in the Chinese 
Association movement releasing Mr. 
Gilbert from the Army Department at 
Peking, and contributing a substantial 
sum toward his work in Manchuria; (2) 
in the immediate opening of Yingkow. 
In his negotiations in Manchuria Mr. 
Ochiai, one of the Japanese secretaries, 
ably cooperated with Mr. Miller. 

There are eight Japanese and two 
American secretaries in Manchuria. 
The funds so far received will barely 
suffice to pay for the expense of the 
present work till the middle of January. 
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The force and the supplies ought to 
be trebled before spring. Mr. George 
Gleason, Harvard, 1897, and Mr. G. S. 
Phelps, Minnesota, 1899, hold themselves 
ready to go at any moment, and several 
Japanese workers and missionaries will 
be available in a few weeks. Shall they 
be sent? 

It is an unprecedented opportunity. 
The Association, to be sure, but far more 
than that, Christianity itself, is on trial, 
and the Japanese Army and people are 
the jurors. Whether this opportunity 
shall be boldly seized, or cravenly neg- 
lected, depends chiefly on the gifts of 
American Christians. Fully $25,000 
will be needed in 1905. Every day is 
precious, for the choicest time for work 
is during the enforced stationary camp 
life of the long winter. These are days 
of awful war, but they may at the same 
time become days of the coming of the 
Son of Man in the Japanese army, if 
every reader will do and give his part. 

Contributions may be sent to Mr. 
F. B. Schenck, Treasurer, International 
Committee, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York City. When forwarding gifts do 
not fail to say that they are for the 
Japanese Army Work. 


By J. C. Prall, General Secretary, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


YOUNG man entered college hav- 
ing never seen the inside of a 
Bible and not knowing that there was 
an Old and a New Testament. He be- 
gan studying the life of Christ in an 
Association class, using Sharman’s 
“Studies.” Until then he had not given 
a thought to his own attitude toward 
the Christian life. In less than four 
months he acknowledged Christ as his 
Lord and became His follower. The 
next year he was chosen to a cabinet 
position in the Association and last June 
attended the summer conference at Lake 
Geneva. He is a mission study class 
leader. While at home during summer 
vacation he reorganized a Sunday-school 
in his home community and was its 
superintendent. 
The present chairman of the Bible 
study committee was led to a decision 


for Christ by his own study of the Bible 
after entering college. Another entered 
college as a non-Christian, was influ- 
enced by personal Bible study to follow 
Christ, later became chairman of the 
religious meetings committee, and was 
retained this year as Bible study secre- 
tary for two months. He is now secre- 
tary of one of the county Associations 
of Iowa. 

Troubled with doubts about some of 
the fundamentals of Christianity, an- 
other was persuaded to begin this kind 
of Bible study. After nearly three years 
of such study the darkness was removed 
and he stepped out into the light of 
a new life in Christ. Two others with 
the same difficulties came to the same 
decision during the past year, each after 
a little more than two years of Bible 
study. A splendid young fellow of for- 
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eign blood came from a small community 
having four saloons and no church, 
where no opportunity for Sunday-school 
or Bible study of any kind had been 
offered him. After a few weeks of 
study of the life of Christ, he frankly 
acknowledged the claims of Christ upon 
his life. Thus the records of Christ’s 
life had won another to Him. Mention 
of two other individuals will be sufficient 
for the purposes in mind. One of these, 
from a fine Christian home in Denmark, 
was impressed during a few weeks of 
study by the personality of Christ. It 
was then easy for him to obey Christ’s 
command, “Come ye after me.” Now 
he is a Bible class leader and goes 
this month as an instructor to a New 
England college. The other came from 
a similar home in Iowa, received the 
Same impressions in the same way, and 
came to the same decision. Last month 
he signed the Volunteer Declaration 
card. He is also a Bible group leader. 

In one class of eighteen men there 
were eight non-Christians. Seven were 
won to Christ during the first six 
weeks. In another class men were won 
to Christ on the average of one each 
week until all the seven non-Christians 
had confessed Christ. From these four- 
teen men there came the following year, 
five Bible group leaders, one city Asso- 
ciation physical director, ten Association 
committee men, one college instructor, 
one of the college football team, and an 
intercollegiate debater. Two did not re- 
turn to college. 

Of the eighty-eight men won to Christ 
during the past three semesters at Iowa 
State College, seventy were from the 
Bible classes. Not one of these nor any 
others won in this manner, so far as 
may be known, has weakened in his faith. 
This can not be said of all the other eigh- 
teen. There have been this year more 
than a hundred non-Christian men in the 
classes, thirty-three of whom had en- 
tered into the Kingdom before the eighth 
week of the studies. These hundred men 
represent twenty different denomina- 
tions, among them six of the so-called 
non-evangelical denominations. More 
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than half, however, have no church pref- 
erence whatever, and not a few attend 
no other religious services of any kind. 
A few men of splendid moral life sup- 
posedly Christians have entered the 
classes. Investigation, however, has dis- 
covered that they made no such profes- 
sion. The religious census, taken by the 
College, has also been of great service 
in revealing the attitude of Bible class 
members toward Christ. 

A few observations are given which 
have come out of experience: (a) 
Through the group system large num- 
bers of non-Christian men may be en- 
listed in Bible study. Such men are 
usually open-minded as to Christian 
truths. Its appeal is equally strong to 
men of large ability and personality. (b) 
The first year’s study is in itself the 
very strongest invitation to the student 
to acknowledge Christ as his personal 
Savior. The Gospels were written in 
large part to win men to Christ. Can 
we improve upon their appeal? They 
furnish power to decide. (c) Such an 
enrolment constitutes in itself the rarest 
kind of a field for personal work. These 
men are not averse to a frank interview 
as to their personal relations to Christ. 
After a few weeks of the study, excuse 
is rarely offered for a negative position. 
(d) An aggressive Bible study cam- 
paign is the best possible basis for a 
spiritual awakening. It breaks down ex- 
cuses, corrects distorted views of the 
Christian life, reveals to the leader the 
position of his men regarding Christian- 
ity, indicates those who are most nearly 
ready to decide. Bible study is not only 
a means of evangelism, it is evangelism. 
(e) Such an awakening is permanent. 
(f) Many are comparatively easily en- 
listed in Bible study and afterwards as 
easily won to Christ, who would not be 
won without Bible study. (g) It is pos- 
sible for every student Association to 
conduct such a campaign. (h) We have 
not yet begun to think of the possibili- 
ties of this sort of evangelism. It may 
be seriously questioned whether any 
other method will ever adequately evan- 
gelize our colleges and universities. 
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Progress in Mission Study 


By Harlan P. Beach, Educational Secretary 


OME interesting facts are revealed 

by the responses coming from about 
one-fourth of the institutions whose stu- 
dents are studying missions. A circu- 
lar letter, mailed in November, brought 
particulars from 110 colleges, universi- 
ties, etc., in which were 3,622 students 
enrolled in 278 mission study groups. 
While the date at which the inquiry was 
sent out was little more than a month 
after this study is taken up and hence 
no sure estimate for the entire year can 
be derived from the replies received, it 
may be said that never at that date were 
so many enrolled for this work and that 
the prospects for realizing the aim of 
the Department for the year are excel- 
lent. 

1. Leadership.—The reports show that 
as heretofore students are the most usual 
leaders, and in many cases they are more 
successful than their professors in the 
same voluntary work. It is gratifying 
to learn, however, that the number of 
faculty members enlisted in the enter- 
prise is greater than in previous years. 
Student leaders are realizing as never 
before that the work will yield results 
largely in proportion to the time and 
thought put into preparation. Hence a 
goodly number of colleges report suc- 
cessful normal groups, in which the lead- 
ers discuss the work together and decide 
upon the best methods of teaching a 
given lesson. As more than a fifth of 
the institutions reporting classes had 
four or more study groups, it is urged 
that in all cases where a college has as 
many as four student leaders some plan 
be devised whereby these teachers may 
gain the benefit of each others’ experi- 
ence and thus strengthen and lighten 
the work. An able and sympathetic 
member of the faculty may conduct the 
normal class, or it may be an informal 
conference led by one or the students. 
Even if only half an hour or an hour a 
month can be devoted to this interest, 
it cannot fail to be of great value. 

2. Courses.—It is interesting to note 
that with the large entrance of the group 
system into the colleges, the courses 


used are most varied. Half a dozen dif- 
ferent text-books are used in some cases, 
so that a wide variety of tastes are 
ministered to. The six most popular 
courses thus far reported are—beginning 
with those most used—“Japan and Its 
Regeneration,” “Effective Workers in 
Needy Fields,” “The Evangelization of 
the World in this Generation,” “The 
New Era in the Philippines,” “Dawn on 
the Hills of T‘ang,” and “India and 
Christian Opportunity.” In some insti- 
tutions, notably in theological semina- 
ries, groups are found whose members 
are studying special topics with great 
thoroughness. Thus an Eastern semi- 
nary is making an exhaustive study of 
Lutheran missions, while a college in 
the interior is studying under a compe- 
tent professor Gulick’s “Evolution of 
the Japanese.” Other institutions are 
enlisting strong members of the faculty 
for special work, as Harvard under the 
guidance of Professor Moore, and 
Hiram with its remarkable class of 200 
under Professor Paul. In quite a num- 
ber of colleges groups known as Japan 
Clubs have been formed, which use a 
text-book as the basis of their work, but 
in addition do a large amount of outside 
reading or research, so that in a measure 
they master the situation in the Far East. 
Where such clubs have the adyantage of 
a leader or prominent member who is a 
native of Japan or else has resided in 
that Empire, these groups are most suc- 
cessful. 

3. The Passing of Indifference.—lIt is 
eratifying to learn from these reports 
that the old indifference to the impor- 
tance of mission study is gradually pass- 
ing away. The remarkable interest 
taken in Bible study seems to have done 
much toward correcting the old attitude 
toward missions, first, because students 
have seen that vast advances in Bible 
class enrolment are possible and hence 
in mission study also, and secondly, be- 
cause Bible study shows the student the 
logical necessity of foreign missions and 
the consequent obligation to know the 
subject more thoroughly. Some of the 
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arguments against the study, based upon 
the plea of “no time,”—the only objec- 
tion against it that is at all common,— 
are worth repeating. “Show that an 
hour spent in the study of the lesson and 
three-quarters of an hour in class will 
be well repaid, and that if the desire is 
present, the time can be found,” writes 
one. Another says, “Show the man how 
much time he is losing in a week which 
might be used more definitely and profit- 
ably.” A third leader overcomes the 
objection by showing the absurdity of 
a Christian's making such an excuse. 
Getting an objector to systematically 
plan his time is another way of meeting 
the difficulty, some report. In one in- 
stitution where the work is of remark- 
able interest, the “no time” student is 
induced to come to the class once as a 
visitor, when he becomes sufficiently in- 
terested to waive his plea. An Ohio 
leader resolves the difficulty of “have no 
time” into “not thinking it worth while” 
and then makes a monetary offer to all 
who attend. Many meet the argument 
by showing that mission study is a 
legitimate and valuable factor in any 
student’s education. 

4. The Wider View.—When such a 
spirit is abroad in the colleges as that 
which impelled Yale to establish a mis- 
sion of her own in China two years 
ago, and which underlies the Harvard 
Mission, described on another page of 
this issue, it is most natural that the 
study of missions should be dignified in 
student esteem. Many men who never 
expect to be missionaries are earnestly 
engaged in the work for the reason 
that it is the only opportunity afforded 
in college to become acquainted with the 
life and needs of peoples lying outside 
the confines of North America and Eu- 


rope, as well as with the new relations 
existing between their countries and the 
Occident. When such writers as Ben- 
jamin Kidd, Captain Mahan, Archibald 
Colquhoun, John W. Foster, and Pro- 
fessor Reinsch have proven conclusively 
on the commercial and political side that 
the leaders of our time must know thor- 
oughly this strange life and prepare to 
enter into relations with it, the thought- 
ful Christian student feels that he and 
his fellows must take up the study of 
the intellectual and religious needs of 
these emergent, less favored nations. 

5. Mid-winter Mission Study Rallies. 
—It should be remembered that there 
is practically the same reason for a mid- 
winter rally in this interest that there is 
for one in the fall. Unlike Bible study, 
which is begun with the expectation of 
continuing in a single course throughout 
the entire year, or for twenty weeks at 
the least, each mission study text-book 
is written for from six to fifteen studies 
only, and hence most institutions take at 
least two courses of mission study per 
year. To launch successfully a second 
course——which should be done shortly 
after the holidays or soon after the mid- 
year examinations are over,—a_ special 
meeting or part of a general meeting of 
the Association should be devoted to a 
presentation of the work and of argu- 
ments for the study and testimonies as 
to its value. At this meeting entries for 
the new groups should be received, and 
a subsequent canvass should follow. 
How simple and successful this canvass 
may be, can be gathered from two ex- 
periences in this line which are men- 
tioned in the article following this one. 
Leaders of classes and others responsible 
for fhe work should realize the impor- 
tance of the present opportunity. 





Mission Study Enrolment—As Viewed bya Traveling Secretary 


By William B. Pettus, Columbia, 1904 


HE enrolment in mission study can 

and should be very greatly in- 
creased. The day is past when any mis- 
sionary department can be said to be suc- 
cessful when it is not offering such mis- 
sion study courses and in such ways as to 
bring before all the students their oppor- 





tunity in this matter. The following 
plans have been tried and found success- 
ful in state universities, agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, denominational uni- 
versities and colleges, men’s and wom- 
en’s colleges, coeducational institutions, 
high schools, and academies. In every 
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case before they were tried there were 
some who said that the method could 
not be used in that particular institu- 
tion; and then it was said that the time 
proposed, which was in every case pres- 
ent time, was not favorable. But the 
method was used, and it succeeded. 

1. Study the Field.—Study the small 
crop which was grown in one little cor- 
ner of it last year or last term, but do 
not study that alone. The missionary 
department is responsible for the mis- 
sionary life of every student in the in- 
stitution and not merely for those who 
are members of the Christian Associa- 
tion, or of the missionary society. Get 
from the catalogue the total number of 
students and from the boarding-house 
register an idea of where they are lo- 
cated, so as to know how many you have 
to canvass, where you will find them, 
and where group classes should meet. 
Look up the schedule of recitations and 
hours of meals, in order to know when 
different groups of students are free. 
All of this and more too can be done in 
one or two hours. 

In one institution recently the mis- 
sionary committee were sitting in a cor- 
ner like Jack Horner, who said “What 
a good boy am I!” because they had 
enrolled fifteen in mission study. They 
had offered only one course and thought 
they had covered the field. A few min- 
utes’ work with a pencil showed them 
that, since there were 250 students for 
whom they were responsible, they had 
made no provision for a large part of 
their field. They offered three more 
courses and made a canvass which re- 
sulted in an additional enrolment of Io!. 

2. Choose the Courses and Leaders 
and Decide on Time of Meeting. 


a. The Courses. Since students differ. 


in their interests and attainments, there 
should be a variety of courses. A glance 
through the list of publications of the 
Student Volunteer Movement will show 
what variety is possible. If the stu- 
dents are interested in any particular 
line of work because of local ties, such 
as having a representative on the field, 
or because of the course of events, such 
as a war in a mission land, then a class 
on that subject should be one of those 
provided for. One university which had 
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never had any medical students in its 
mission study classes, secured more than 
twenty-five of these in a couple of hours 
when it offered a course on medical 
missions. 

b. The Leaders. Appoint as leaders 
those who know the needs of missions if 
possible; but if such cannot be had, se- 
cure those who are willing to lead with 
such knowledge and ability as they have 
or can obtain. With the “Suggestions 
to Leaders” which the Educational De- 
partment has provided on every course, 
it is possible for any man with good 
sense who will study to lead a class, 
especially if the committee will provide 
for a normal group to be led by an ex- 
perienced student or member of the fac- 
ulty. 

c. The Time. In many cases the best 
time for the class will be found to be 
some part of Sunday or immediately after 
supper on any day. All of the classes 
should not be put at the same hour, be- 
cause what will be convenient for one 
man will not do for another. One insti- 
tution tried to put all of its classes on 
Sunday night, notwithstanding the fact 
that many of the students were away on 
that day. 

3. The Canvass.—Canvass every stu- 
dent, including those who attended the 
rally and those who did not. Some of 
those who did not sign at the rally will 
do so when seen personally. See those 
who believe in missions and those who 
are opposed to them or indifferent, 
whether they are Christians or unbeliev- 
ers. If you do not accomplish anything 
more, you can make them think about 
missions for five minutes, and that is 
worth something. The training of the 
committee who are to do the canvassing 
is important. If the missionary commit- 
tee is not large enough, then the cabinet 
and some of the other committees should 
be enlisted for the time being. Make a 
statement of the plan, and if any man 
absolutely refuses to believe that the 
thing can be done, ask him to stand aside 
and watch things move. See that all 
of the committee know definitely about 
the courses, leaders, etc.; then divide up 
the territory among the committee, hav- 
ing two men work together and giving 
to each couple from thirty to fifty men. 
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The advantage of having two men work 
together is that neither will be willing 
to suggest quitting. Two can put up a 
better argument than one, and it im- 
presses a man more to have two men 
call on him than to have a visit from 
only one. A time limit of one to four 
hours should be set, at the end of which 
time the committee is to reassemble and 
report. The advantages of having a 
short time in which to do the work are 
several. When there is not much time 
none will be lost in general conversation, 
but the point will be reached immedi- 
ately. Going to the different men in 
rapid succession and having to repeat 


the same statement several times in a 
brief period enables one to make it more 
forceful and clear. The names of those 
men who are not in when called on 
should be noted and they should be seen 
the next day. The committee should be 
cautioned about one thing before they 
are sent out. They should not be dis- 
couraged, if several turn them down. 
The writer was told by a book agent 
that last year he canvassed more than 
6,000 people, and was refused by over 
4,000 of them, but he did sell over 1,900 
books. In one case two young women 
who were working together on a can- 
vass, enrolled thirty girls in two hours, 


Two Theological Seminary Conferences 
By Lester McLean, Jr. 


HAT the growth of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association move- 

ment in Theological Seminaries and col- 
leges has been real and vital during the 
past year was abundantly evidenced in 
the two sectional conferences recently 
held in Chicago and in Richmond, Va. 
The addition of five important Associa- 
tions to the roll, is only less significant 
than the increased responsiveness, unity, 
and effectiveness of the movement as a 
whole. The suggestions and policy of 
the Rochester Convention of 1903 were 
found to have been fruitful in many 
Associations and in various directions. 
The delegates of the Western section 
were the guests of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary (Congregational) from 
November 18-20. About sixty students 
from outside the city and a larger num- 
ber from the local seminaries were in 
attendance on the sessions. Bishop 
William F. McDowell presided, repre- 
senting the Seminary Sub-Committee of 
the International Committee, and con- 
tributed to the program. Rev. John 


3alcom Shaw, D.D., defined “The Sum-, 


mons of the Hour” as the call to a new 
evangelism, new in enterprise and en- 
thusiasm, on the part of pulpit, church, 
and the individual Christian. This call 
to personal evangelism was a dominant 
note of the Chicago conference, echoed 
in reports of successful seminary evan- 
gelistic bands, and in the policy which 


asked for yet larger participation in 
evangelistic work by seminary students. 

President J. H. George, D.D., of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, Rev. H. P. 
Beach, and Mr. W. R. Hotchkiss, of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, also 
addressed the delegates. Rev. Thorn- 
ton B. Penfield, secretary for the semi- 
nary department, organized the confer- 
ence, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Lester McLean, Jr., conducted confer- 
ences on the various phases of the 
Association’s activity. Participation in 
these conferences by the delegates was 
general, and full of valuable sugges- 
tions. 

The closing session of the conference, 
in which Mr. Beach spoke of the cost 
and compensations of the missionary 
life, and Mr. Hotchkiss of the glory and 
grandeur of the missionary enterprise, 
left a profound impression and dis- 
missed the delegates with deepened con- 
secration. 

The warmest of Southern welcomes 
was extended to sixty-five visiting dele- 
gates of the Eastern section by Union 
Theological Seminary of Richmond, 
Virginia. Bangor, Maine, on the north, 
and the Theological Department of Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., on 
the south, were the most distant of the 
twenty-three seminaries represented. 
Not less wide was the range of evan- 
gelistic activity reported by the dele- 
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gates. Prisons, reform schools, fire sta- 
tions, markets, wharves, city slums, and 
mountain villages are being visited, the 
neglected, black and white, are being 
reached for Christ, churches and Sun- 
day-schools are being established, and 
communities are being transformed with 
new life by the activities of men still 
busy with seminary studies. 

The world-wide outreach of the sem- 
inary movement through its connection 
with the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, and the consequent respon- 
sibility of each student for world-wide 
evangelization, received early and re- 
peated emphasis, and awoke genuine 
and hearty response. The kindred theme 
of the duty of seminary students to aid 
in recruiting the ranks of the ministry 


Mr. Mott's 
By James S 


R. MOTT, true to his special mis- 
sion among young men, delivered 
these lectures first before the students of 
four of our prominent educational institu- 
tions—Ohio Wesleyan University, Yale 
Divinity School, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, and Princeton Theological 
Seminary. The plea was well urged in 
this preliminary form, and the impres- 
sion made upon the minds of several 
hundred hearers looking eagerly for- 
ward to the ministry must have been 
profound and inspiring. The lectures 
in their book form are addressed to a 
larger audience. They become the plea 
of an ardent and exceptionally well in- 
formed layman addressed to the active 
leaders of the Church. The theme is one 
of vital interest to a living Christianity, 
which no true leader can fail to regard 
with close attention. It is ably presented 
and well enforced in five lectures brimful 
of skilful and effective appeal. The data 
are fresh and pertinent, and are backed 
y an earnestness of conviction on the 
part of the author based upon personal 
Observation during his tours around the 
world. 
_The present status of the non-Chris- 
tian world, viewed from the standpoints 


with the strongest graduates of the col- 
leges proved also potent in its appeal. 

Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., chair- 
man of the Seminary Sub-Committee, 
presided throughout the sessions and 
spoke of “The Message of To-day.” 
The other addresses were given by Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, Mr. John R. Mott, 
Rev. D. Clay Lilly, D.D., President W. 
W. Moore, D.D., of Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Rev. Harlan P. 
Beach, and Mr. Willis R. Hotchkiss. 

The policies adopted by both sections 
call for a strong advance during the 
coming year, especially for the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life within the institu- 
tions and for the spreading of evan- 
gelistic activity outward, even unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 


New Book* 
. Dennis, D.D. 


of Christian opportunity and its own 
critical need, forms the theme of Lec- 
ture I. The educational responsibility 
of the pastor, as a teacher of missionary 
duty and privilege to the Church, is ex- 
pounded with many fruitful suggestions 
in Lecture IJ. The minister’s duty to 
the financial needs of world-wide evan- 
gelization is presented in an inspiring 
and helpful strain in Lecture III. His 
function as a recruiting officer for for- 
eign service, and the relation of the pas- 
torate to missionary candidates, is well 
discussed in Lecture IV. The pastor as 
God’s modern prophet of the spiritual 
glory and the possible achievement of a 
missionary church in this age of the 
world, is the subject of Lecture V. An 
Appendix contains a select and classified 
list of missionary books of value in a 
pastor’s library. A full index makes the 
varied contents of the book immediately 
accessible. 

No student for the ministry should 
regard his training for the pastorate as 
completed until he has carefully studied 
this volume. Every pastor, moreover, 
would do well to master its contents as 
one of the best possible graduate courses 
in the great University of the Kingdom. 


* “The Pastor and Modern Missions: A Plea for Leadership in World Evangelization.” New York: 


Student Volunteer Movement. Price $1.00 net. 
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During a recent meeting at Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pa., three men 
yielded their lives to Christ. 


As a result of meetings recently held 
at Indiana Normal School, Indiana, Pa., 
six men gave themselves to Christ. 

Ten institutions were represented at a 
very successful Bible Institute held re- 
cently at Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


Redfield College, Redfield, S. D., has 
four Bible classes which include in their 
membership over half the men in the 
college. 


In a series of meetings recently held 
at Edinboro State Normal School, Edin- 
boro, Pa., nine men yielded to the claims 
of Christ on their lives. 


William Jewell Association, Liberty, 
Mo., has secured and furnished an at- 
tractive class room in one of the best 
locations of the campus. 


The Bible study work of the Boston 
University School of Law this year is the 
nucleus of the Association’s activity. 
Twenty-four men are enrolled. 


Central Wesleyan College at Warren- 
ton, Mo., has-enrolled seventy-eight men 
in mission study. This enrolment is due 
to the untiring efforts of one man. 


One of the mission study classes con- 
sisting of twenty-three members at 
Eureka College, Eureka, Ill., is under the 
leadership of a pastor in the place. 


Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, has 
organized a mission study class of forty 
members. President Willis E. Parsons 
leads the class in the study of Japan. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at the School of Mines, Rolla, Mo., 
has just completed a basket-ball court 
to be used by the students of the school 
who join the Association. 


The employment bureau of the North- 
western University Association has 


found employment for sixty-eight stu- 
dents. The total amount earned up to 
November I was about $700. 


At Iowa Wesleyan University the 
Week of Prayer for Young Men in 
November was observed by noon day 
meetings, in which more than half the 
students of the institution took part each 
day. 


All but six of the men in Otterbein 
University, Westerville, Ohio, are mem- 
bers of the Association. The budget for 
this year is $275. At a recent meeting, 
the greater part of this amount was pro- 
vided for. 


In addition to seventy-three students 
who are enrolled in the various mission 
study classes, at Wofford College, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., there are two classes with 
an enrolment of thirty in the fitting 
school there. 


In a Southern college where the mis- 
sionary committee canvassed for the mis- 
sion study classes, a student who had 
been a successful book agent in one after- 
noon interviewed eighteen men and en- 
rolled eighteen. 


A graduate Bible study class with a 
membership of about twenty men has 
been organized in connection with the 
Bible study department of Columbia 
University Association. Mr. Gilbert 
Beaver is leading the class. 


Seventy-five men are enrolled in Bible 
classes at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Penn. Two fraternity classes are in suc- 
cessful operation. During the week of 
prayer three men accepted Christ as 
personal Savior and Lord. 


At Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, 
the Bible study group leaders meet for 
half an hour each week. Some of these 
meetings are addressed by members of 
the Faculty on the art of teaching, while 
others are given to conference. 


In connection with a series of evangel- 
istic meetings conducted at Upper lowa 
University, Fayette, by Mr. Charles D. 
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Hurrev, Dec. 10-12, four men entered 
the Christian life and many others were 
helped to better living and more faith- 
ful service. 


The Amherst College Association has 
two effective departments of outside 
activity, a boys’ club in the town and a 
well-organized system of deputation 
work, which reaches many preparatory 
schools, city Associations, Sunday-schools 
and churches. 


One of the most successful study 
classes at ‘Trinity College, Durham, 
N. C., is studying “ Japan and Its Re- 
generation ” with a membership of forty. 
Its leader, Mr. Hinohara, of Yamaguchi, 
Japan, is awakening very great interest 
in his native land. 


The Wednesday evening prayer meet- 
ings of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at Dartmouth College are con- 
sidering successive chapters of Mr. 
Robert E. Speer’s little book “The 
Principles of Jesus.” These meetings 
are thirty minutes long. 


The Washington University Medical 
College Association at St. Louis is con- 
ducting by mail a chess tournament with 
the Association at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. This has added greatly to the 
interest in the Association among the 
non-members of the College. 


In addition to five mission study 
classes at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, there is a Japan Club which 
has been established for the study of 
problems in Japan and which gets its 
main guidance and impetus from a well- 


informed Japanese student of the insti- 
tution. 


In connection with a recent visit by 
Mr. W. D. Weatherford to the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, nine men accepted 
Jesus Christ as their Savior and Lord. 
The seven fraternities and secret clubs 
at the university have organized Bible 


Classes, and the work has started with 
enthusiasm. 


Chiefly as the result of a visit at Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pa., by Dr. 
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Haas, traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, seven students 
signed the Volunteer Declaration Card, 
and with two volunteers already on the 
ground the Barid has been organized for 
effective work. 


The Association at the University of 
Illinois has had a membership contest. 
The members of the Association have 
been divided into two divisions, one 
known as the Reds and the other as the 
Blues. The side securing the largest 
number of members for the Association 
were banqueted by the losers. 


Early in December, Mr. Willis R. 
Hotchkiss addressed what was probably 
the largest meeting of medical men ever 
held in Richmond, Va. In addition to 
making a profound impression as to the 
importance of work on the foreign field, 
the spiritual influence of the hour was 
even more pronounced and helpful. 


Bible classes have been started in sev- 
eral of the fraternities at Ohio State 
University. The Bible study enrolment 
on November 22 at that institution was 
282. At a meeting of fraternity men 
on Sunday, December 11, a permanent 
Bible study organization was effected 
among the men in seven fraternities. 


There are but two colleges in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island which are not 
affiliated with the Association movement, 
Holy Cross and Tufts. Ten institutions 
are partially affiliated and in line for full 
organization a little later.—two medical 
schools, one dental school, one school of 
pharmacy, and six preparatory schools. 


The 130 students enrolled in mission 
study classes at Northfield Seminary, 
East Northfield, Mass., are divided into 
eleven divisions, plus a normal class. 
Conversations are encouraged by some of 
the group leaders, and in cases where 
special pressure prevents class prepara- 
tion, students are encouraged to come 
without preliminary study. 


At the Tuesday evening meetings of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at the University of Vermont a series of 
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life work topics have been discussed. 
Among them are the following: ‘‘ Choos- 
ing a Profession,” “ The Teacher’s Op- 
portunity,” “Journalism,” “ Medicine 
as a Profession,” “ The Practice of Law,” 
and “ Religion and Business.” 


“Tech. House” is the center of the 
philanthropic work of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Association. The 
number of resident students this year has 
been increased to nine. ‘These men are 
leaders of boys’ clubs and classes and 
form a committee on philanthropic work 
which has been able to interest some sixty 
men of the Institute in some form of 
service this fall. 


The room in Crossley Hall, Mt. Her- 
mon School, in which the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement originated in 1886, 
has been set apart as a Memorial Room. 
It will be devoted to the Bible classes 
and missionary interests of the School. 
In addition to chairs, maps, etc., for class 
use, it is proposed to place in the room 
books, periodicals, pictures, and objects 
of interest connected with missions. 


The President of the Christian Asso- 
ciation in one of the Southern Colleges, 
said at the Waynesville Conference last 
summer that not more than ten men 
would be willing to study missions in 
his college. This fall it was decided to 
make a canvass for mission study there, 
and in two hours spent in personal inter- 
views that president secured twelve men 
while the total enrolment was sixty-two. 


The Colgate Academy Association, 
Hamilton, N. Y., has a prayer meeting 
Wednesday nights, with an average at- 
tendance of fifty-five and a Sunday morn- 
ing meeting with an attendance of thirty- 
three. A mission study class, with an 
enrolment of eighteen, has been organ- 
ized. Special evangelistic meetings were 
held during the Week of Prayer, as a 
result of which six students expressed 
the purpose of entering a Christian life. 


At South Dakota Agricultural College, 
Brookings, a Japan Club with a member- 
ship of twenty has been organized for 
the study of missions in the Sunrise 


Kingdom, under the leadship of Profes- 
sor Kerr. Public stereopticon lectures 
will be one of the features of the Club’s 
work. Sixty men are enrolled in Bible 
study. These are divided into small 
groups under student leadership and 
meet in students’ rooms. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Earlham College has arranged 
for a series of life work lectures, to be 
given to the students of the institution. 
A similar plan was carried out last year 
and was found quite successful. The 
aim of these lectures is to aid the stu- 
dent in choosing a life work. Some of 
the subjects that are to be especially em- 
phasized are Medicine, the Christian 
Ministry, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Secretaryship. 


On the evening of Thursday, Decem- 
ber 8, in Association Hall, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the New 
York University gave a reception in 
honor of Miss Helen Miller Gould. 
There were about 125 guests present, 
and the evening was spent socially with 
music and speeches. Miss Gould gave 
an interesting account of her trip through 
the West, where she visited the railroad 
Associations. The Ladies Auxiliary of 
the University Association served re- 
freshments to the guests. 


A movement to secure a Young Men’s 
Christian Association building at the 
University of Missouri is being thor- 
oughly organized. A large committee 
of representative students has been ap- 
pointed which will canvass all the stu- 
dents for funds for the purpose. So far 
260 men have subscribed over $6,000. 
While this committee is soliciting funds 
from the students, a similar canvass of 
the faculty and business men will be 
made by a faculty and citizens’ com- 
mittee. 


The leaders of the fraternity Bible 
groups at Lehigh University are being 
trained for their work by Professor H. 
E. Rondthaler of the Moravian Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Bethlehem. The leaders 
class meets weekly in rotation at the 
various chapter houses. The plan adds 
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variety and gives all the men in a given 
house an idea of what the leaders’ class 
is, the men who compose it, etc. The 
present enrolment in Bible study at 
Lehigh is 175 men. Fifty of these are 
in nine fraternity groups. 





The Association at Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University has enrolled over 200 
members, which is more than the num- 
ber during the whole of last year. 
Eighty men are engaged in Bible study. 
Five mission study classes have been 
organized and are making good progress. 
On November 14, the Association gave 
its first annual banquet, which was at- 
tended by 140 members of the Associa- 
tion. Addresses were made by Chancel- 
lor D. W. C. Huntington, Governor J. 
H. Mickey, state secretary J. P. Bailey, 
Dean Fordyce of Nebraska Wesleyan, 
and Mr. C. M. Mayne of Lincoln. 





At Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 
where the Christian Association had 
never conducted a mission study class 
before, it was decided to organize classes 
for the study of “ Japan and Its Re- 
generation ” and “ Effective Workers in 
Needy Fields.” There was rain on the 
afternoon of the mission study rally and 
this caused a small attendance at the 
meeting and a small enrolment in the 
study classes. The same cause, however, 
kept all the students in their rooms, and 
when the canvassing committee did their 
work after the meeting 160 students 
were enrolled. All of this work was 
done in less than twenty-four hours. 
The fifteen or twenty leaders of the 
groups will meet bi-weekly with Dr. L. 
W. Doolon, who will conduct a normal 
class. 





At the Iowa State College a Bible 
class of athletic men is being taught 
by Mr. W. A. Tener, a member of the 
football team. This class meets in a 
very informal way at nine o’clock Sun- 
day mornings in the athletic club, and 
the attendance ranges from seventeen 
to nineteen men. Emphasis is laid on 
the basic principles in the life of Christ, 
using Professor Bosworth’s fourth year 
course as a guide. The captain of the 
Athletic Club, the big tackle on the 
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Varsity team, in speaking of the class, 
said, “ It is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened for the club.” The Week of 
Prayer was observed at the College by 
having thirty groups, with an average 
attendance of eight men at each group, 
meet every night for a few minutes for 
prayer and discussion. 





During the fall Mr. John R. Mott has 
been holding a series of conferences on 
the problem of how to win more of the 
ablest young men for the ministry. The 
meetings were held in Chicago, Boston, 
New York, Toronto, Richmond, and 
Philadelphia. To each conference were 
invited the presidents of the theological 
seminaries in the vicinity, presidents of 
denominational colleges, editors of relig- 
ious journals, and leading pastors. 
There was some difference of opinion 
as to whether there was a decline in the 
number and quality of ministerial can- 
didates. The presidents of some of the 
theological schools represented spoke en- 
couragingly of the outlook, and the opin- 
ion was generally expressed that the tide 
is turning. This belief is grounded on 
the personnel of entering classes and in 
increased attendance. This hopeful 
view was not shared by all the conferees, 
and the opinion was unanimous that agi- 
tation on the subject of getting more able 
men for the Christian ministry is imper- 
atively needed. 





A number of Bible study institutes 
were conducted in Virginia, immediately 
following Thanksgiving, by Mr. Lester 
McLean, Jr., Associate Bible Study 
Secretary of the Student Department, 
and Mr. F. A. Brown, state college secre- 
tary. An institute was held at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute with delegates in 
attendance from Emory and Henry Col- 
lege and Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. A number of the speakers vis- 
ited the regular group Bible classes at 
the close of the conference. A normal 
Bible class composed of fifteen leaders 
was organized under the leadership of 
Professor Randolph of the Polytechnic 
Institute. At Richmond an Institute was 
held at Richmond College with delegates 
from four colleges. One of the addresses 
took the place of a regular lecture period 
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of the college. A Bible class of law 
students was organized to meet in a 
downtown church on Sunday mornings, 
under the leadership of a professor of 
the Law Department. The medical col- 
leges of the city also participated in the 
conferences and were greatly aided. As 
a result of these institutes the enrolment 
in Bible study at Staunton Military 
Academy was increased to fifty. 


A new feature in college life for 
Pharmacy students is the college house 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
It is located at 112 North 18th Street, 
is a finely equipped apartment house, and 
is fitted with all modern conveniences, 
bathrooms, steam heat, parlor, reception 
room, dining room, and bedrooms for 
sixty students. 


The World-wide Student 
Brotherhood 


RAYER for the students of the 
world, a call for which appears on 
another page, makes it advisable to 
awaken interest in the conditions affect- 
ing their spiritual life and in the varied 
activities in which they are already en- 
gaged. No better topic, therefore, for 
the missionary meeting at the close of 
January can be suggested than that which 
constitutes the title of this article. In 
order to make the work most effective, 
one or more copies of the pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Federation and entitled 
“ Progress in the World-wide Student 
Movement ” should be secured. It can 
be had from the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, 3 West 29th St., New 
York, for fifteen cents. 

The first speaker may present the most 
striking facts for the year, reported in 
connection with the Student Movements 
of North America. He should not at- 
tempt to cover every detail, but should 
emphasize those features of work and 
Christian life which will be most help- 
ful to the audience, considering the local 
conditions which demand correction or 
inspiration. 

The religious life and activities of the 
students of Great Britain and on the 
Continent may be the theme of a sec- 





ond speaker’s address. British members 
of the Federation have many things to 
teach us, and their work furnishes occa- 
sions for thanksgiving and prayer. The 
aim in presenting facts affecting Con- 
tinental students should be to present 
the points of difference between Con- 
tinental and American work, and also to 
bring before the audience in a graphic 
way those items for which the several 
Christian leaders of different countries 
request prayer. 

A third speaker may state somewhat 
fully the facts dwelt upon in the Ceylon 
and Indian reports. Possibly a portion 
of Mr. Barber’s communication could 
be read without change. So large a 
number of men know Mr. Eddy, that his 
most successful labors in South India 
should be fully brought out. , 

The reports from China and Japan 
may be given by a single speaker, though 
condensation will be necessary and only 
outstanding and inspiring features should 
be brought before the audience. 

Britain’s two great colonies in Aus- 
tralasia and South Africa call for a 
further address. It will surprise the 
audience to find that such progress has 
been made and that conditions exist such 
as are brought out in the South African 
replies to Mr. Mott’s questions. 

Before the leader summarizes the work 
which has been thus reviewed, he should 
briefly mention the other student fields 
which are described in Mr. Penfield’s 
section of the pamphlet. A leading ob- 
ject of this closing address of the leader 
is to cull out from the preceding presen- 
tations those salient and important fea- 
tures which are best worth praying 
about. 

This meeting, while intended especially 
as a preparation for the Day of Prayer, 
should notwithstanding be accompanied 
with occasional brief prayers. In some 
institutions it will doubtless be deemed 
best to have only one meeting at which 
this topic is considered, and hence any 
suggestions that have been made in this 
article can be used on February 12th. 
The blackboard, either on that date or at 
this meeting, can be used for comparative 
statistical statements gathered from the 
pamphlet and displaved on the board in 
tabular form. 
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Some Recent Literature on 
China 


“New Forces in Old China.” By 
Arthur Judson Brown. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. 

No volume written by a non-resident 
in this Empire can compare in value with 
the present work. Not only has the auth- 
or enjoyed the advantage of extensive 
travels in China, but for years he has 
had official charge of missions there and 
has read very extensively on the sub- 
ject. The “unwelcome but inevitable 
awakening” of China is vividly and 
thoughtfully discussed with the aim of 
showing the transforming power of 
Occidental commerce, politics, and relig- 
ion. The elaboration of these three theses 
is preceded by a series of graphic pictures 
of Old China and its people, and it is 
followed by a stimulating and conscience- 
awakening section on the future of China 
and our relation to it. The book is val- 
uable from nearly every point of view— 
for the student of missions, in other lands 
as well as in China, for the Christian 
statesman, for the careless reader who 
enjoys the tales of a vivacious traveler, 
for the missionary secretary who will 
here find the germs of a very sane science 
of missions, and for the reverent Chris- 
tian who discovers in the book a modern 
chapter of the Acts. 


“The China Martyrs of 1900.” Compiled 
and Edited by Robert Coventry For- 
syth. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Cloth, $2 net. 

The already rich martyr literature 
resulting from the Boxer Uprising re- 
ceives in this complete roll of the heroes 
and heroines who died for the faith, or 
who in surviving died daily, a very 
substantial and valuable addition, even 
though it is so largely a reprint of what 
had previously appeared. Its special value 
lies in the greater completeness of entries, 
in the biographical data of chapter XXI., 
and in the emphasis given to narratives 
of miraculous escapes. Its 144 illustra- 
tions are another valuable feature. Miss 
Miner’s “ China’s Book of Martyrs ” and 
this volume ought to be placed in student 
libraries as creators of a taste for mis- 


sionary reading, as proofs of the pres- 
ence on earth to-day of the God of 
Daniel, and as most inspiring records of 
modern heroes of the faith. 


“ For Christ in Fuh-Kien.” By Rev. T. 
McClelland. London: Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
While this little volume deals almost 

exclusively with the work of the Church 
Missionary Society, it has to do with the 
province which contains a far larger num- 
ber of converts than any other in China. 
Moreover, the story is picturesquely told 
and shows better than almost any other 
volume the evolution of mission stations 
and the practical workings of various 
forms of missionary effort. It will be 
of special value to Methodist, Dutch Re- 
formed, and Congregational students, in 
view of the important work of those de- 
nominations in that province. 


“Life and Letters of Laura Askew Hay- 
good.” By O. E. and A. M. Brown. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Smith & La- 
mar. $1.50. 

By the skilful use of her letters, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Brown, in the prepara- 
tion of this volume, have allowed Miss 
Haygood, as far as possible, to tell her 
own story. These letters reveal, as noth- 
ing else could have done, what a wonder- 
ful life hers was,—so full, not of her- 
self, but of work and of helpfulness to 
others. 

Miss Haygood spent twenty years 
as a teacher in Georgia before going 
abroad, most of this time being prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ High School in At- 
lanta. During these years she was an 
active worker in the missions of her 
own city. She was the leading spirit 
in the organization of a mission in con- 
nection with her own congregation, 
which finally grew into the Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church. In her thirty-ninth year 
the call to China came to her. No one 
could have given more and better rea- 
sons for remaining in the home land: 
she was most successful in her work as 
a teacher in the Girls’ High School and 
was wielding a remarkable influence in 
the Church; she was a successful leader 
in the newly organized Woman’s Home 
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Missionary Society, which was assum- 
ing large proportions; she could easily 
have urged that she was too old to learn 
the language; but when she became sat- 
isfied that she was needed in China, to 
China she went and at once became the 
leader in the woman’s work of her mis- 
sion. During the fifteen years of her 
service she saw the first school for the 
higher education of Chinese girls estab- 
lished, the buildings erected, and the 
school in successful operation. She also 
served as the superintendent of all the 
work of the Woman’s Board in China. 

We commend the study of this volume 
to all who look forward to educational 
work in a mission field, and especially 
to young women expecting to enter for- 
eign missionary service. 


“How David Hill Followed Christ.” By 
Jane Elizabeth MHellier. London : 
Charles H. Kelly. 2s. 6d. 

This is a short biography of David 
Hill, intended for young people. From 
her childhood Miss Hellier knew David 
Hill, and she writes sympathetically of 
the life and work of this saint and mis- 
sionary who for thirty-one years labored 
in China in connection with the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. Lessons of great 
value can be learned from the study of 
the life of David Hill. 


“Pastor Hsi, One of China’s Christians.” 
By Mrs. F. Howard Taylor. Phila- 
delphia: The China Inland Mission. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is the sequel to “One of China’s 
Scholars,” by the same author. In the 
first volume Mrs. Taylor gave an ac- 
count of the early life of Pastor Hsi and 
told how this opium-smoking scholar 
was brought to Christ by David Hill, a 
missionary of the English Wesleyan So- 
ciety. In the volume under review the 
story of this man’s life and work as a 
Christian is told, and it is well worth 
reading. As one studies the story of 
this life and sees how he was used as 
an evangelist, as a pastor, and in open- 
ing and maintaining opium refuges, one 
realizes as never before the possibilities 
of the life of a Chinese scholar when he 
becomes an out and out Christian. This 


is a book to stimulate one’s faith in mis- 
sions in China. It is a revelation of what 
prayer means in the mission field, as well 
as in the home land. 


“Can the Christian Church Supply the 
Wants of the Chinese with Regard 
to the Reverence to Ancestors?” By 
Pastor P. Kranz. 

“ The Worship of Ancestors—How shall 
We Deal with It?” By W. A, P. 
Martin, D.D., LL.D. Morrison So- 
ciety: Shanghai. Paper, 25 cents. 
The two papers contained in this pam- 

phlet give opposite views of a most vexed 
question in China. Pastor Kranz pre- 
sents the broader and more commonly 
accepted Protestant position, and in addi- 
tion he gives a very full list of books and 
literature on the subject, ending with 
some practical propositions which are 
for the most part very wise. 

Dr. Martin is well known as an advo- 
cate of large toleration in the matter of 
ancestral worship. Though his views are 
regarded as dangerous by many mission- 
aries, it is well that the candidates for the 
China field should know both sides of 
the question, and this is one of the pur- 
poses for which the Morrison Society 
was established by some of the younger 
missionaries. It is recommended for 
Volunteer Bands rather than for general 
use. 


“Siege Days.” By Ada Haven Mateer. 
New York: F. H. Revell Co. $1.25 
net. 

This book is not intended to be a com- 
plete history of the siege, but to show the 
daily life of the women and children dur- 
ing those trying days. It is entirely made 
up of originally prepared articles, with 
extracts from journals and _ letters. 
Enough extracts are given from letters 
written before the outbreak to show the 
state of feeling existing both among the 
missionaries and also among the Chinese. 
The book reveals as no other the awful 
strain to which those shut up in the Lega- 
tion were subjected. The illustrations, 
of which there are a number, are, with a 
few exceptions, pictures of the women 
and children who were in the siege. 
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